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But the wildest figures among them all were the Hung
mao-tzu,1 the K'amba of eastern Tibet, with long, matted
hair cut in a fringe over the eyes, dirty sheepskin gowns
pulled up above the knee, and boots with rawhide soles
and red or variegated cloth tops fastened below the knee
with a broad garter. In their belts were long, straight
swords, and hanging around their necks were charm-boxes
and prayer-beads. The day was warm, and they had
slipped their right arms out of their gowns, which hung
loosely on the left shoulders, and their hands rested
defiantly on the hilts of their swords.
The Mongols of theKoko-nor andTs'aidam have adopted
nearly in its entirety the dress of their Tibetan neighbors,
hoping thereby, like the ass in the lion's skin, to be taken
for those swashbucklers. Young girls dress their hair in
Tibetan fashion, but married women retain their national
mode and wear two heavy tresses, falling on either side
of the face, and encased in black embroidered satin.
There were also at the play Tibetans from Lh'asa and
Ulterior Tibet, tall men with swarthy complexions, and
many of them with angular features. They wore the
Chinese queue, and dark violet gowns, trimmed with
leopard skin; and their speech was softer than that of
their eastern compatriots.
Lamas in red cloth, with bare right arms, and shawls
thrown over their shaven pates to shade them from the
sun, were everywhere, in the shops or on the street, walk-
ing about in company with friends and relatives, many
of whom had come a month's journey to see them and
attend the fair.
1 Hue translates this expression    their   sole    garment;   shirts    and
by   "longues   chevelures,"   but  it    breeches  are   worn   only   by   the
means    "red-capped   men."      The     wealthiest or by "les
sheepskin or pu2o gown is  usually